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INTRODUCTION 

Ancient objects invite us to ask questions about making, meaning, and 
original use. This lesson looks at material and design innovations as well 
as the lifestyles, customs, and values of civilizations revealed in everyday 
and ritual objects from ancient Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome. Like 
archaeologists and historians, students are encouraged to look closely 
at a single object or to compare artifacts, to shift their attention from 
details to the whole, and to synthesize observations of the object with 
the broader context that produced it. Thinking like an archaeologist 
encourages students to consider and ask thoughtful questions about 
making, use, and meaning in relation to historical objects and their 
own contemporary worlds. 

Highlighted here are key objects you can use to generate in-depth 
investigations. Appropriate for an entire class or for small-group or self- 
guided learning, each object analysis provides relevant information, 
possible discussion questions, and suggestions for writing, making, and 
doing. You can choose a single artifact or a sequence of works; download, 
project, or print out images; learn about one object for a presentation or 
to lead a discussion; and choose or customize discussion questions and 
activities that address your teaching goals and learning objectives. 


Votive Cone 
of Gudea 
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Babylonian; Sumerian 

Votive Cone of Gudea, 2450-2400 BCE 

Earthenware 

Height: 11.8 cm (4 5/8 inches) 

Gift of Henry A. Greene 39.039 


About the Work 

The ancient civilizations of Sumer, Akkad, Babylon, and Assyria 
developed in the fertile lands between the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, in what is now Iraq. Lacking the abundant supply of papyrus 
available to their contemporaries in Egypt, they wrote mostly in clay. 
Clay tablets, the primary medium for everyday writing in the region, 
hardened when dry and were only sometimes fired. Unfired tablets 
were recyclable—when they were no longer needed, they were soaked 
in water and the clay could be reused. 

In contrast, votive cones were written to be permanent. Clay 
nails like this one were embedded in the wall of temples and used to 
officially dedicate the buildings to their respective deities. In addition 
to the name of the god, their inscriptions usually also mentioned the 
leader responsible for the construction of the temple. This particular 
example comes from a temple dedicated by Gudea, ruler of Lagash, a 
Sumerian state in southern Mesopotamia in the late third millennium 
BCE. Gudea built a number of temples, demonstrating both his piety as 
well as his favor from the gods. 

The Sumerian inscription written in cuneiform script on this 
cone reads: 

"For Ningirsu, the mighty hero of Enlil, Gudea, the governor of 
Lagash, brought about what was fitting. His temple, E-ninnu 
of the bright storm bird, he built for him; its foundations he 
restored for him” 

Ningirsu and Enlil are the names of deities, and E-ninnu is the name of 
Ningirsu’s temple in Lagash. 

Ritual dedication was only one of the many uses for clay nails. Cones 
were also used to make mosaic patterns on the walls and columns on 
temples, palaces, and other monumental buildings. Mosaics protected 


the mud-brick buildings from the elements and decay, and could also 
be painted in decorative patterns. See an example of this use at www. 
metmuseum.org/toah/works-of-art/L.1995.48.2 

Discussion Questions 

How is this votive clay nail similar to commemorative foundation 
plaques or cornerstones placed on buildings today? How is it different? 

What does the inscription reveal about the relationship between the 
gods and humans in Sumerian culture? 

Writing/Making/Doing 

Ask your students to imagine the dedication of your school as a 
Sumerian temple. What would the inscription say on the votive clay 
nail? What figures in your school or city would play key roles in the 
ceremony? For inspiration, consider the tone, imagery, and types of 
information used in the inscription above. 

Further Reading 

Roaf, M. Cultural Atlas of Mesopotamia and the Ancient Near East. London: 
Andromeda Oxford Limited, 1990. 








Paint box 

Egyptian 

Paint box, 1302-1070 BCE 

Ceramic and pigment cakes 

5.8 x 22 x 5.5 cm (2 5/16 x 811/16 x 2 3/16 inches) 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 1997.82 


About the Work 

Painting was a central part of Egyptian life, practiced as an important 
trade and a form of recreation. A class of skilled painters decorated the 
walls of tombs and temples, adorning them with scenes of daily life and 
religious images. These painters were held in special regard: the spells, 
prayers, and incantations on the walls were necessary links conduits 
to the hearts of the gods, and some images were even believed to 
come alive. Painting was also a leisure activity for the upper classes, 
as suggested by paint boxes inscribed with the names and titles of 
their owners found in tombs. Paint boxes were made of wood, a luxury 
material because of the scarcity of native trees. This example is the 
only one known to be made of terracotta ceramic, which would have 
been much cheaper and more durable than wood. 

The lid of the box features a genet, a weasel-like animal, stalking 
in papyrus. Using microscopy techniques, archaeologists have 
identified the six colors of watercolor paint in the box: black (made 
from charcoal), white (calcium carbonate), yellow (yellow ochre), 
Egyptian blue (calcium copper silicate), red (hematite and calcium 
carbonate), and dark red (hematite). Most of these pigments are from 
mineral sources common in Egypt. Unfinished tombs have shown 
us that black was usually used for initial sketches of paintings and 
red for corrections. Blue was the most used color in this box, which 
is not surprising, given the role of water in Egyptian life and art. The 
large reservoir in the box held water for wetting the brush, which was 
probably made of rushes or other plant fibers. 


Writing/Making/Doing 

Egyptian artists worked with a limited color palette. Design an 
Egyptian-style tomb painting using only the colors in this paint box- 
black, white, red, blue, and yellow. What kind of choices did you have to 
make when you thought up your painting? 

Further Reading 

Davies, W. V., Ed. Colour and Painting in Ancient Egypt. London: British 
Museum, 2001. 

Robins, Gay. The Art of Ancient Egypt. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2008. 

Lee, Lorna and Stephen Quirke. “Painting materials,” in Ancient Egyptian 
Materials and Technology , ed. Paul T. Nicholson and Ian Shaw. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000,104 - 120. 

www.metmuseunn.org/toah/hd/srvt/hd srvt.htm 

www.egyptological.com/2012/10/aspects-of-colour-in-ancient-egypt-10756 


Discussion Questions 

What do paint boxes look like today? How are the colors arranged? 
What materials are used? 

Compare the role of the painter in ancient Egyptian society with the 
role of painters in more recent history. Make a list of how painted 
images are used in everyday life today. 





Diadem 

European, Eastern Europe, Hallstatt 

Diadem, ca. 1100 BCE 
Bronze 

Diameter: 17.8 cm (7 inches) (maxium) 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 2002.102 


About the Work 

The Hallstatt culture is the name archaeologists give to the people 
living in central Europe from the late Bronze Age into the Iron Age, 
or from about 1200 to 500 BCE. An archaeological culture is not a 
culture in the way we usually use the term: instead of being united by 
a common language or ethnicity, these are groups of people who left 
similar traces in the archaeological record, such as burial practices or 
types of artifact. Prehistoric peoples did not write anything down, so 
archaeology is our main tool for learning about them. By comparing 
artifacts, scholars now believe that people the Hallstatt culture 
were the ancestors of the Celtic-speaking peoples of Central and 
Western Europe. Though we do not know precisely where this object 
originated, it is very similar to others found in Hallstatt burials. 

By considering what this diadem, or small crown, is made from 
and how it was made, we can learn about the culture that produced 
it. The material is bronze, an alloy of copper and tin. Tin is fairly rare: 
there were only four major European tin deposits that were exploited 
in prehistory. Unless this object came from the same area as the 
deposit in the Hallstatt “homeland,” located on the modern German- 
Czech border, this tin was acquired through trade. Bronze was 
expensive, so only wealthy individuals could afford a luxury object 
like this. The diadem's perfect spirals and simple, elegant design 
indicate that it was likely the work of a master craftsman, which 
certainly would have added to its price. Understanding these things, 
we know that this is the product of an organized society involved 
in transcontinental trade networks, where the powerful could afford 
luxury goods made by specialized classes of artisans. 


Discussion Questions 

Ask students to research the metals available and the tools produced 
by prehistoric peoples. What types of tools would have been required 
to make this object? 

Spirals are a ubiquitous form in ancient objects. Why do you think 
they are so popular? Have students to think about how spirals such 
as this might have been made, what spirals might have been used for, 
and the examples of spirals that are found in nature. 

Writing/Making/Doing 

This object consists of just four wires and the five bands that join 
them together. Design another piece of ceremonial headwear using 
these same components. 

Consider who this diadem might have been made for, why they wore 
it, and how it was worn. Justify your theories by making a persuasive 
argument for the use of the diadem. 

Further Reading 

Cunliffe, Barry, ed. The Oxford Illustrated Prehistory of Europe. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. 

Cunliffe, Barry. Europe Between the Oceans: 9000BC-AD1000. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2011. 
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About the Work 

The Etruscans used fibulae, the ancient predecessors of safety pins, 
to fasten cloaks and dresses. This particular fibula is a marker of 
the ascendancy of the Etruscans as the main power on the Italian 
peninsula, and was most likely made in northern Italy in the seventh 
century BCE. During this period, Etruscan traders made contact with 
their Greek counterparts in southern Italy and became part of a trading 
network spanning the Mediterranean and beyond. The wealth brought 
from trade stratified Etruscan society, with the upper classes displaying 
their affluence with expensive jewelry and art. These riches were 
usually buried with their owners after death. 

Gold was prized in the ancient world for the same practical and 
aesthetic reasons that make it so valuable today. It is the easiest 
metal to work with, malleable enough to be hammered into sheets so 
thin they are translucent and ductile enough to be twisted into wires 
fine enough to be used as embroidery thread. Because gold does not 
chemically react to most other elements, it does not tarnish or corrode. 
Its bright yellow color and shine are eye-catching, and it is very rare. 

This fibula was not only valuable because it is made of gold, but 
because of how it was manufactured. Because gold is soft, the ability 
to twist it to create a springing pin—just like the coil at the end of 
a modern safety pin—requires both great skill and a knowledge of 
metallic properties. Etruscan craftsmen were renowned for their 
mastery of the technique of granulation, a process of decorating 
metalwork with small, almost dust-sized, granules of precious metal. 
Granules were arranged on this fibula and coated with glue and copper 
salt. The copper lowered the melting point of the granules and the 
glue kept them in place and formed a buffer, during firing, between the 
granules, so they didn't melt together. The ability to create works of art 
such as this one set Etruscan metalsmiths apart in their communities, 
giving them an almost priestly status. 

The granulated bits of gold on this fibula depict lions, sphinxes, 
and a two-faced winged crowned goddess. These forms are examples 
of the new ideas merchants brought via the sea-lanes; art from the 
ancient Near East was a popular import with the Etruscans, who began 
appropriating its motifs and iconography, like the winged Mistress of 
the Animals (or Potnia Theron, a Greek term from The Iliad) on this pin. 

Discussion Questions 

This pin is an ancient example of conspicuous consumption, the 
practice of displaying social status through expensive non-essential 
items. What are some modern examples of conspicuous consumption? 

Fibulae are commonly found in burial contexts. Other objects 
that have been found in Etruscan tombs include bronze mirrors and 
cosmetic boxes. What were these objects used for? Made from? What 
scenes are depicted on them? What similarities do these objects have 
in common? 


Pin (fibula) 

Etruscan 

Pin (fibula), 7th century BCE. 

Gold 

Length: 9.8 cm (3 7/8 inches) 
Museum Appropriation Fund. 30.051 


Writing/Making/Doing 

The ancient Greek historian Herodotus lived from about 484 to 425 
BCE, approximately two centuries after the fibula was made. Notice the 
different forms gold takes in this passage from Herodotus's Histories 
(chapter 1.50): 

After this, [Croesus, king of Lydia] tried to win the favor of 
the Delphian god with great sacrifices. He offered up three 
thousand beasts from all the kinds fit for sacrifice, and on a 
great pyre burnt couches covered with gold and silver, golden 
goblets, and purple cloaks and tunics; by these means he 
hoped the better to win the aid of the god, to whom he also 
commanded that every Lydian sacrifice what he could. When 
the sacrifice was over, he melted down a vast store of gold and 
made ingots of it, the longer sides of which were of six and the 
shorter of three palms' length, and the height was one palm. 
There were a hundred and seventeen of these. Four of them 
were of refined gold, each weighing two talents and a half; the 
rest were of gold with silver alloy, each of two talents' weight. 

He also had a figure of a lion made of refined gold, weighing ten 
talents. When the temple of Delphi was burnt, this lion fell from 
the ingots which were the base on which it stood; and now it is 
in the treasury of the Corinthians, but weighs only six talents 
and a half, for the fire melted away three and a half talents. 

What measurements are mentioned and why? What does the passage 
reveal about the religious and political uses of gold? Ask students 
to circle either single words or phrases that stand out to them in this 
passage. Then—using pencils, paint, or other materials—create a visual 
composition of the most prominent images in the text. Ask students 
to compare their results. Discuss their decisions and interpretations of 
the text, using their compositions as reference. 

Further Reading 

Hackens, Tony and Rolf Winkes, eds. GoldJewelry: Craft, Style and Meaning 
from Mycenae to Constantinople. Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Art and 
Archaeology Publications, 1983. 








Panel with 
striding lion 

Neo-Babylonian 

Panel with striding lion , 604-562 BCE 
Brick, glazed 

104.1 x 228.6 cm (41 x 90 inches) 
Museum Appropriation Fund 34.652 
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About the Work 

Located in what is now Iraq, Babylon was one of the oldest and 
most powerful cities in the ancient world. This lion was one of 
hundreds that once decorated the massive walls lining the 250-meter 
Processional Way, built around 575 BCE by King Nebuchadnezzar II 
to connect the monumental Ishtar Gate to the temple of Marduk, the 
patron god of the city. Lions were associated with royalty—royals 
were the only ones allowed to hunt them. Lion were also symbols of 
Ishtar, the goddess of love and war. Any visitor to Babylon traveling 
on the Processional Way would be struck by the power and wealth of 
the city, as well as its divine favor. 

In the absence of abundant quarries for stone or forests for 
lumber, Mesopotamian builders relied on clay, the most plentiful 
natural material in the Tigris-Euphrates floodplain. The clay was 
mixed with water, sand, and a binding material (usually straw or 
reeds), then molded into a rectangular shape and fired. In the late 
19th century, German archaeologists began methodically excavating 
Babylon, and found the scattered remains of the Processional 
Way. After the Processional Way was reconstructed to scale in the 
Pergamon Museum in Berlin, lion reliefs such as this example were 
sold to museums around the world. 


Writing/Making/Doing 

Design a Babylonian-style processional way for your own town or 
city. What significant symbols would line it? Where in the city would 
you place it? What kinds of materials might be used today? 

Further Reading 

Roaf, M. Cultural Atlas of Mesopotamia and the Ancient Near East. London: 
Andromeda Oxford Limited, 1990. 


Discussion Questions 

Ask your students to collect specific observations about the 
condition of the bricks. What historical events or environmental 
factors could explain their condition? 
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About the Work 

First invented in the seventh century BCE in what is now Turkey, coins 
revolutionized trade by creating internationally recognized standards 
for currencies. This silver coin is from the island of Aegina, one of 
the first city-states in the Greek world. Weights and measures varied 
throughout ancient Greece, and Aegina was the first place to produce 
coinage. Aegina controlled extensive silver mines around the Aegean 
Sea and had a major stake in the Greek trading colony at Naucratis in 
Egypt, making it an influential trading power. 

This coin's design reflects Aegina's role in the interconnected 
markets of the eastern Mediterranean, with each feature serving a 
practical as well as aesthetic purpose. The turtle was well established 
as a symbol of Aegina; its depiction here made the coin's origin and 
authenticity clear to a mostly illiterate populace. The high relief of 
the casting made the coin more durable and longer lasting. Most 
importantly for traders, the dots on the turtle's back indicated the 
amount of wear the coin had been through. If the dots were worn down, 
the coin was reweighed and revalued, because its value had changed. 

Coins are among the most useful objects archaeologists can find. 
Coins are relatively abundant—think of how much loose change 
you see in a day—and have been well studied and documented. On 
finding a coin, archaeologists date it by comparing it to other known 
coins. Later, Greek rulers and Roman emperors put their own faces 
and names on coins, making exact dating possible. When a coin can 
be absolutely dated, nearby artifacts can be dated relative to it. For 
example, if an archaeologist finds a coin from the reign of Alexander 
the Great in an ancient tomb, that archaeologist knows the tomb 
must have been built after the start of Alexander's reign. Coins can 
also reveal the economic history of a site, including whether it was 
a wealthy or commercial area, and with what other states its people 
conducted business. 


Two-drachma 

coin 

Greek 

Two-drachma coin (didrachm), 550-500 BCE. 
Silver 

Weight: 12.2 g Weight: 12.2 g 
Museum Appropriation Fund. 40.015.241 


Discussion Questions 

Using a map, explain the role geography played in Aegina's commercial 
success. Think about location, transportation, and the influence of its 
neighbors. 

How do you think coins and standardized currency simplified trade 
between different peoples? 


Writing/Making/Doing 

Coins such as this one provide important insights into the role of trade 
in ancient Greece. Imagine you lived 200 years in the future, and that 
you discovered a quarter, a nickel, a penny, a dime. What would you 
deduce about American society and its approach to money and trade 
from their form, text, and symbols? 

This ancient coin was handmade by stamping hot metal with an 
engraved die. How do coins made from that process look different from 
ours today? 

Imagine yourself as one of the leaders of an ancient Greek city- 
state. How would you design a coin, knowing it would be used for 
trade around the region? In addition to decoration, keep in mind 
characteristics like shape and material. Before you develop your 
design, gather some information about ancient Greek government, as 
well as the metals available to you in this time and place. Consider the 
ideas you want to convey and the symbols you might use. 

Further Reading 

www.britishmuseum.org/explore/themes/money.aspx 


Eagleton, C. and Williams, ]. Money: A History. London: Firefly Books, 2007. 




About the Work 

Corinthian helmets like this one were part of the armor of hoplites, 
or the ancient Greek foot soldiers. Metalsmiths cast these helmets 
in bronze and hammered them to fit each individual soldier. The 
long slender form was elegant and balanced and provided excellent 
protection for the wearer’s face and neck, although it covered the 
ears and made hearing very difficult. The helmet also was designed 
to rest comfortably on the back of the head, allowing the wearer to 
display himself as a soldier off the battlefield. Lightweight and efficient, 
this was an extremely popular design, and frequently was featured in 
depictions of Greek warriors on pottery and statuary. 

Defending one’s city was an important aspect of ancient Greek 
civic life and citizen-soldiers had to pay for their own equipment, so 
owning a full set of armor was a mark of social status. The helmet was 
designed to also comfortably rest on the back of the head, allowing 
the wearer to display himself as a soldier off the battlefield. Only men 
could fully participate in civic institutions, including the army, and it 
is significant that a man’s military identity went with him to the grave. 
Soldiers were often buried with their armor. 


Discussion Questions 

While only men went to battle in the Greek world, Athena was a goddess 
of war, and usually depicted with a spear and helmet. Explore other 
representations of Athena on these ancient coins at the RISD Museum: 
see the back of the Thracian four-drachma coin and the Corinthian stater . 
Also look at the warriors on the ceramic mixing krater and lekythos. and 
this fragment of a mixing bowl . 

The Corinthian helmet, like many of the ancient Greek objects, is both 
functional and beautiful. What does this balance of usefulness and 
beauty reveal about the values of ancient Greek society? Do you think 
modern products tend to share these values? What are some examples? 


Helmet 10 

Corinthian (ancient style) 

Helmet , 500 BCE-470 BCE. 

Bronze 

28.6 x 17.4 x 23.4 cm (111/4 x 613/16 x 91/4 inches) 

Museum Works of Art Fund. 43.185 


What are some modern examples of work-related clothing or headwear 
that have taken on additional meanings outside of their original use? 
Are any of these examples tied to gender? 

Compare and contrast this helmet with helmets from other cultures, 
such as those of Roman legions, Japanese samurai, or the modern 
U.S. military. What features of the helmet are emphasized? Some 
comparisons can be found here: 

http://www.mfa.org/exhibitions/samurai and http://www.britishmuseum.org/ 
explore/highlights/highlight objects/gr/b/bronze crested helmet.aspx 

Writing/Making/Doing 

What are the most vulnerable parts of the head in battle? With this 
in mind, draw an alternative design for a helmet. Compare to other 
students’ designs and discuss strengths and limitations of the 
different designs. 

Document the condition of the helmet by creating an outline of the 
form and noting the areas of corrosion and other types of wear. How 
might it have corroded? 

Write a narrative from the perspective of the soldier who wore the 
helmet. To create a detailed and believable text, do some research on 
the lives of soldiers and the role of the military in ancient Greece. 

Further Reading 

www.metmuseum.org/toah/hd/gwar/hd gwar.htm#slideshow1 

Catalogue of the Classical Collection: Classical Bronzes. Providence, RI: 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 1975. 












Pair of 11 

knucklebones 


Greek 

Pair of knucklebones, 5th century BCE. 
Gold 

Museum Appropriation Fund. 23.358 



About the Work 

Games were as much of a part of daily life in the ancient world as 
they are today. Serving as both dice and the equivalent of jacks, 
knucklebones were used in many ancient games. Sheep and goats, the 
most common farm animals in the Greek world, were the main source 
for bones. Knucklebones have been used since the dawn of Greek 
history; Homer, the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, attributed the 
invention to knucklebones to the hero Palamedes. 

In addition to using animal bones, craftsmen fashioned knucklebones 
from other materials, including stone, ivory, and assorted metals. Gold 
was scarce in Greece and would have been imported from Egypt, the 
Caucasus Mountains, or as far away as Central Asia, which made it very 
expensive. Gold is also a very soft metal, and making it an impractical 
choice for many uses. It is likely that these knucklebones were made to 
be buried with a wealthy deceased person, as grave goods. 

Discussion Questions 

Instead of making the perfectly cubic dice we use today, ancient 
craftsmen made dice in the shape of animal knucklebones. This is an 
example of skeuomorphism, a term used by designers to describe 
new objects that retain characteristics of their predecessors for 
purely aesthetic purposes. Why do you think ancient designers used 
skeuomorphs? Can you think of modern examples of skeuomorphs, or 
objects that retain the form of an earlier version? 

Archaeologists often do not have all the information they need 
to determine the function of an object. For example, items found in 
burial settings could have been used during life and then interred with 
the deceased, while other items could have been made specifically as 
grave goods. In fact, there is an alternative hypothesis about these 
artifacts. Some scholars believe they might have been hair clasps, 
rather than knucklebones. Ask students to analyze the design of the 
artifacts, then make a persuasive case about which hypothesis they 
believe, speculating about their use. 


Writing/Making/Doing 

In the Iliad, Patroclus’s ghost recounts how as a youth he killed another 
boy in a “wrath over dice.” Competition—in the form of politics, 
athletics, and war—was a large part of ancient Greek life. How did 
playing games fit into this value system? Research and write about 
other examples of games in the ancient world. 

Further Reading 

Neils, J. and Oakley, J.H., eds., Coming of Age in Ancient Greece: Images of 
Childhood from the Classical Past. New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003. 
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Coffin and 
mummy of Nesmin 

Egyptian 

Coffin and mummy of Nesmin, 250 BCE 

Coffin: wood, gesso, gilding, paint, and colored glass 
Length: 179.1 cm (701/2 inches) 

Museum Appropriation and Mary B. Jackson Funds 38.206 


About the Work 

More than 2,000 years ago, after being wrapped in linen and resin, 
Nesmin the priest became Nesmin the mummy. During his lifetime, 
Nesmin served the fertility god Min, as his father and grandfather had 
before him. After his death, the preparation of his body and coffin 
testifies to the emphasis on eternal life in ancient Egyptian religious 
belief and practices. 

The Egyptians believed that an eternal life in paradise awaited 
the dead, so long as proper preparations had been made. Bodies 
were mummified in a process that involved removing internal organs, 
then dehydrating the body and wrapping it in linen. These careful 
preparations allowed Nesmin’s spirit soul to return to his body every 
night. There were many dangers on the road to the underworld, so 
protective amulets were sewn into his wrappings, and blessings and 
incantations were written on his sarcophagus. Powerful gods appear in 
scenes on the sarcophagus lid, and Nesmin’s genealogy is written out 
for all to see. 

It was very expensive to be mummified and buried in a richly 
decorated sarcophagus made of imported wood. Nesmin’s ability to 
afford this treatment reflects the high status of priests in ancient 
Egyptian society. Although he lived during a period of Greek rule 
in Egypt, Nesmin was buried in a very traditional way, revealing the 
durability and longevity of Egyptian culture. 


Discussion Questions 

After Nesmin’s funeral, no living person soul would have been able to 
see his ornately decorated sarcophagus. What does this say about 
ancient Egyptian beliefs about the power of images and writing? 

While the ancient embalmers did a good job preserving Nesmin, 
his mummy and sarcophagus are made of organic material, and more 
than 2,000 years old. What kind of concerns do you think museum 
conservators and curators need to deal with to keep them intact and 
on display for another 2,000 years? Consider the details of his display 
at the Museum and his surroundings, including air conditions, lighting, 
and the protective outer case. 

Nesmin is unique in the RISD Museum’s collection because he was 
once a living person. What do you think are some of the issues museums 
consider regarding the possession and display of human remains? 
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Writing/Making/Doing 

To encourage close observation, ask students to choose a small 
section of the painted sarcophagus or the decorated areas on the 
mummy. Have them draw the forms and symbols they see and take 
notes about the materials used, as well as their appearance and 
condition. Ask what these observations reveal about the materials, 
about how the craftsmen and artisans might have worked, and about 
what was important to ancient Egyptians. 

Ask students to write their own inscriptions, using these observations 
and their knowledge of Egyptian life and religion. What information 
would they include about the deceased? What kind of texts would they 
use and what purpose would they serve? 

To help students prepare their own inscriptions, begin by discussing 
this text on Nesmin’s coffin. 

Take for yourself your heart of your mother. She has set it in its 
place in your body ; so that you may be renewed. May you cross 
the sky in peace. May you see the sun god Re in the horizon 
without [ceasing] daily forever and always. 

Ancient Egyptians believed that at birth, each person inherited their 
heart from their mother; to be reborn in the afterlife, this process had 
to be repeated. Unlike the organs removed during embalming and 
placed in the canopic jars, the heart stayed intact within the body, as 
the Egyptians believed the heart contained the individual’s personality 
and memories. This information will help your students decipher the 
inscription. 

Now consider form and content. Who is speaking and who is being 
addressed? Notice that the text is conveyed in the voice of Nesmin 
himself, but that his speech is not in the first person. It is important to 
remember that Nesmin was a priest dedicated to the fertility god Min. 
Re is the sun god who crossed the sky every day and was reborn each 
morning. How might these facts explain Nesmin’s actions in the text? 
Ask students to consider how the gods are portrayed by this writer and 
what is expected from them. 

Notice how the second-person voice is used. As you write your own 
inscription, think about why the writer might have used the second- 
person voice, rather than the first person or third-person voice. 
Scholars think this is probably because the words belong to an older 
funerary spell the priests copied from another source, possibly a 
papyrus, for Nesmin’s coffin. 


Further Reading 

Budge, E.A.W. Some account of the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
possession ofLadyMeux, of Theobald’s Park, Waltham Cross. London: Harris & 
Sons, 1896. Google books link 

Andrews, Carol .Egyptian Mummies. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1984. 

Taylor, John H., ed. Journey through the Afterlife: Ancient Egyptian Bo ok of the 
Dead. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2010. 

www.penn.museum/long-term-exhibits/the-egyptian-mummy.htnnl 
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Strigil 

Roman 

Strigil , 1st century CE-3rd century CE. 

Bronze 

22 x 2.8 x 8 cm (811/16 x 11/8 x 31/8 inches) (maximum of blade; 
of concavity of blade) 

Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke. 15.142 


About the Work 

Bathing was a major part of daily and civic life in ancient Rome. Indoor 
plumbing existed but was a luxury, so most people visited public bath 
complexes, which were a combination of a modern gym and a spa. 
Baths usually offered pools of hot, tepid, and cold water, a sauna, and 
an exercise yard, with larger complexes also having libraries and places 
to buy food. Visitors to the baths could expect to spend a long time 
there, so bathing was a social occasion; business partners would meet 
for a soak and politicians often made campaign stops. 

Though soap is synonymous with bathing today, it was rarely used 
and prohibitively expensive in the ancient Mediterranean. Instead, 
people cleaned themselves by rubbing oil on their bodies then scraping 
it off, along with dirt and dead skin, with a strigil. This method of 
cleaning dates to ancient Greece, where scenes of athletes scraping 
themselves with strigils were commonly depicted in statues and 
pottery (see the detail on this krater). Wealthy people were oiled and 
scraped by their slaves. 

Although the strigil consists of only a scraper and a handle, 
considerable skill was needed to produce its deceptively simple design. 
Made of bronze, this example was likely cast as one piece through the 
lost-wax method. The metalsmith carved a wax model of the object 
and encased it in clay. This was then heated, melting the wax and 
hardening the clay into a mold, into which molten bronze was poured. 
To produce the curved blade, the craftsman hammered it into shape 
and annealed it, repeatedly heating the metal evenly and cooling it 
rapidly, allowing the blade to retain its shape without getting brittle. 
Most strigils were part of a set of multiples, each a different shape for a 
different part of the body, all kept on a ring (hence the looped handle) 
with the aryballos, or small oil flask. Given the generous curve of this 
strigil, it was probably used for the back, chest, upper legs, or buttocks. 


Discussion Questions 

What do strigils and public baths reveal about Roman habits 
and values about hygiene? How are these similar or different to 
contemporary habits? 

Writing/Making/Doing 

Imagine you are an archaeologist from the future looking at the 
bathroom in your house. What objects would you find? What rituals 
or practices do these objects suggest? What kind of conclusions 
would you draw about the role of personal hygiene in contemporary 
American society? 

Design a handle for a strigil that would allow the user to hold it 
comfortably and use it effectively. What would you make the handle 
out of? Consider available and appropriate materials. 

Further Reading 

Yegiil, Fikret. Bathing in the Roman World. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010. 

www.britishmuseum.org/explore/highlights/articles/r/roman baths and 

bathing.aspx 





About the Work 

Translation of inscription: 

The Emperor Caesar, son of the god Trajan Parthicus, grandson 
of the god Nerva, Trajan Hadrian Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, 
granted tribunician power for the 21st time, Imperator twice, 
Consul thrice, Father of the Fatherland, to the Common 
Assembly of the Macedonians, greetings. As you requested, let 
those who, during the final period of their office, put forward 
others as candidates, inform those whom they intend to put 
forward with thirty days’ notice. The delegation consisted of 
Fabius Paternianus, Julius Kassandros, Attianos Alexandros, 
Aelius Artemon, Ulpius Lucianus. Good fortune to you. 

In the period of office of the Politarchs under Theodas, son of 
Theodas. Year 169 of Augustus. 

This marble tablet is inscribed with the Roman Emperor Hadrian's 
response to a delegation sent by the Macedonian assembly, or the local 
government of Macedonia, a region of northern Greece. The response 
itself takes up less than a third of the inscription; the first six lines are 
devoted solely to the emperor’s titles, and the last few lines name the 
members of the delegation. This is one of only eight known letters from 
Hadrian to his subjects’ local governments in the Greek East, and the 
only one to the Macedonians. Originally mounted in a public place, the 
letters on the stele were painted red for increased readability. Traces 
of pigment are still visible with the use of a microscope. 

Hadrian was known for his appreciation of Greek culture; like 
many educated men of his time, he read and wrote in Greek. Most 


Hadrian Tablet 15 

Roman 

Tablet with Greek transcription of Letter from Emperor 
Hadrian to Common Assembly of Macedonians, 136-137 CE. 

Marble 

75.3 x 48.3 x 3 cm (29 5/8 x 19 x 1 3/16 inches) 

Mary B. Jackson Fund. 1988.060 


governmental documents from the time were written in Latin, so 
this tablet is unusual in that its inscription is in Greek. Without 
mechanized transportation or mass media, Hadrian had to find other 
ways to broadcast his imperial authority throughout the far-flung 
reaches of the Roman Empire. By having posted in public places his 
responses to local concerns—especially about something as minor and 
administrative as this example—Hadrian showed his attentiveness to 
detail and his concern for his subjects. This also benefited the local 
assembly members: being named in a letter from the emperor gave 
them legitimacy and increased their social and political capital. One 
of the reasons the Roman Empire lasted as long as it did is that there 
were clear gains in seeking imperial patronage. 

Discussion Questions 

What do archaeologists learn from inscriptions? Analyze this example 
to determine what we can learn from it. 

Ask students to compare and contrast how Roman emperors 
communicated with their subjects with how the federal government 
communicates with U.S. citizens. What are the ways citizens respond? 
Consider petitions at WhiteHouse.gov as one modern example. 

Consider the use of Greek, rather than the more typical Latin language. 
The English language has complex roots and history, with ancient 
Greek as one influence. Examine the writing closely, paying attention to 





the letters and spacing. What is familiar? What can you tell about how 
this was written? 

This tablet is carved from Pentelic marble, taken from Mount Pendeli 
in Athens, Greece. What considerations do you think stoneworkers 
make when selecting types of marble? Macedonia is more than 10 
hours away from Athens. What might this reveal to archaeologists and 
historians? 


Writing/Making/Doing 

Do some research related to ancient Greece public life, especially 
education, laws, voting rights, religious practices, and trading customs. 
Use this information to write a letter to the emperor Hadrian, speaking 
as a citizen in a Greek city. What will you ask him, and why? 


Further Reading 

Opper, T. Hadrian:Empire & Conflict. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2008. 



Babylonian; Sumerian 

Votive Cone ofGudea, 2450-2400 BCE 

Gift of Henry A. Greene 






Unknown artist 

Paint Box, 1302-1070 BCE 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 




European, Eastern Europe, Hallstatt 

Diadem, ca. 1100 BCE 

Helen M. Danforth Acquisition Fund 



Etruscan 

Pin (fibula), 7th century BCE 
Museum Appropriation Fund 
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Greek 

Two-drachma coin (didrachm), 550-500 BCE 
Museum Appropriation Fund 



Corinthian (ancient style) 
Helmet , 500 BCE - 470 BCE 
Museum Works of Art Fund 







Greek 

Pair of knucklebones, 5th century BCE. 
Museum Appropriation Fund 



Egyptian 

Coffin and mummy of Nesmin, 250 BCE 

Museum Appropriation and Mary B. Jackson Funds 

































Roman 

Strigil, 1st century CE-3rd century CE 
Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke 
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Roman 

Tablet with Greek transcription of Letter from Emperor Hadrian to 
Common Assembly of Macedonians, 136 -137 CE 

Mary B. Jackson Fund 
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